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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  held  November  16,  1S5T, 
Aid.  Bkoss,  of  the  Committee  on  Schools,  presented  the  following  Report : 
To  THE  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  in  Common  Council  assembled: 

Your  Committee  on  Schools,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Reform  School  and  accompanying  documents,  having  had 
the  same  under  advisement,  beg  leave  to  report :  That  it  contains  matters  of  public  and  general 
interest  worthy  of  general  distribution.  Your  Committee  find  that  twelve  hundred  copies  were 
published  last  year,  and  having  consulted  with  Mr.  Nichols  and  learned  from  him  that  fifteen 
hundred  copies  will  be  wanted  this  year,  we  recommend  that  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  said  Report 
and  accompanying  documents  be  published  and  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Reform  School.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  BROSS, 
Clmirman  of  Committee  on  SchooU. 
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GUARDIANS'    REPORT. 


To  THE   Honorable  the  Mayor  axd  Aldermen  constituting 
THE  Common  Council  of  the   City  of  Chicago  : 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Refonn  School  beg  leave  to 
submit  herewith  the  ABmial  Reports  made  by  the  Superintendent, 
Treasurer,  Teacher  and  Physician  for  the  past  year. 

In  submitting  these  reports  to  the  Common  Council,  the  Board 
of  Guardians  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  evidence  thereby 
furnished  of  the  comparative  success  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
good  work  it  is  beginning  to  accomplish.  The""  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  though  setting  forth  somewhat  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year,  gives  but  a  fauit  idea 
of  the  obstacles  surmounted,  the  labors  performed,  and  the  actual 
sufferings  endured  by  that  indefatigable  officer.  The  misery  and 
suffering,  both  bodily  and  mental,  which  the  Superintendent,  his 
family,  and  all  connected  with  the  school,  underwent  whilst 
in  the  Cleaver  packing  house,  during  the  coldest  weather  of  the 
last  terrible  winter,  would  not  be  credited  except  by  those  who 
actually  knew  all  the  facts.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians",  whilst  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  alleviate 
as  far  as  possible  the  inevitable  exposure  and  suffering,  could 
only  wonder  that  any  human  being  could  voluntarily  consent 
to  undergo  such  trials  and  privations. 

Last  spring  the  Board  of  Guardians,  after  careful  consideration, 
became  satisfied  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  School  demanded 
that  a  regular  steward  should  be  employed  to  make  the  purchases 
and  attend  to  the  outside  duties  and  necessities  of  the  Institution. 
Such  an  officer  was  accordingly  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  |800 


a  year.  At  the  same  time  steps  were  taken  to  add  another 
building  for  the  pm'poses  of  increasing  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dations, and  of  furnishing  workshop  room  for  the  boys,  both  of 
which  were,  and  still  are,  of  most  imperative  necessity  for  the 
welfare  of  the  School,  and  without  which  it  must  prove  a  failure. 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  steps  were  approved  by  the 
Common  Council,  and  had  therefore  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Board  would  still  respectfully  represent  that  subsequent  experience 
has  only  more  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  view 
originally  held,  and  the  necessity  of  the  steps  taken.  The  Board, 
therefore,  strongly  recommend  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  steward,  and  the  immediate  construction  of  the  necessary 
additional  building. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MARK  SKINNER, 

Chairman. 

J.  H.  Geay,  Secretary. 
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To  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School  the 
Superintendent  submits  his  Second  Amiucd  Bejyort  : 

Gein^tlemen-  :  By  referring  to  the  following  tables  you  will  find 
the  statistical  detail  of  the  last  year's  labor  of  the  inmates  of  this 
school : 

T-AJBLE    I. 

Shows  the  state  of  the  school  as  regards  numbers,  the  admissions 
and  discharges,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1857. 

Number  in  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 65 

Whole  number  admitted  during  the  year, 120 

Number  released  by  the  Common  Council, 9 

Number  dismissed  because  not  legally  committed, 3 

Number  returned  as  incorrigible, 1 

Number  apprenticed  by  Guardians, 3 

Number  whose  tei-ms  of  sentence  have  expired  the  past  year,.  34 

Number  who  have  died  the  past  year, 2 

Number  who  have  escaped, 7 

Number  who  remain  in  the  school  at  date, 116 

a?^^JBLE    II. 

Shows  the  admissions  for  each  month  in  the  year. 


Admitted  during  the  months  of 

October, 9 

November, 7 

December, 10 

January, 8 

February, 5 

March 5 


Admitted  durmg  the  months  of 

April, 12 

May, 14 

June, 12 

July, 21 

August, IS 

September, 4 
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T^^kBLE    III. 

Shows  the  causes  of  commitment. 

CRIME.  HO. 

Petit  larceny, 35 

Grand  larceny, 4 

Suspected  of  larceny, 1 

Burglary,. 3 

Housebreaking, 1 

Robbery, 2 

Drunkenness, 1 

Vagrancy, 29 

Uncontrollable, 17 

Assault, 4 

Destitute  of  proper  parental  care, 23 

Total, 120 


Shows  the  nativity  of  the  inmates  and  their  parents. 


INMATES  WHERE   BORN. 


United  States. 
Born  in  State  of  Illinois, ...   15 
"  "         New  York,  IV 

"  "         Ohio, 

"  "         Michigan,.. 

"  "         Vermont,. . 

"  "         Virginia,.. 

"  "         Wisconsin, 

"  "         Iowa, 

"  "         Indiana,. . . 

".         "         Louisiana,. 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 

Maine  and  Pennsylvania, 

each, 


Total  Americans, 58 


INMATES   WHERE  BORN. 


Foreign  Birth. 

Born  in  Ireland, 25 

"         Germany, 15 

"         L.  Canada, 5 

U.  Canada, 5 

"         England, 6 

"         Scotland, 5 

"        Norway, 1 


Total 120 


PARENTS   WHERE   BORN. 


America, 18 

Germany, 20 

France, 1 

Scotland, 6 

Norway, 1 


Netherlands, 1 

England, 8 

Ireland, 65 


Total, 120 
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TAJBLE    AT. 

Shows  the  ages  of  the  inmates  when  committed. 


One  of 6  years. 

Four  of 7     do. 

Three  of 8     do. 

Eight  of 9     do. 

Eleven  of 10     do. 

Twenty-two  of 11     do. 


Fifteen  of 12  years. 

Twenty-one  of 13 

Thirteen  of 14 

Ten  of 15 

Nine  of 16 

Four  of. 17 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


TAJBLE    VI. 


Shows  the  occupation  of  the  parents  of  the  inmates. 


OCCUPATION. 


Laborers, 29 

Carpenters, 13 

Shoemakers, 8 

Washerwomen, 6 

Farmers, 6 

Butchers, 6 

Draymen, 4 

Blacksmith, 4 

Grocery  keepers, 2 

Peddlers, 2 

Shi^)  carpenters, 2 

Masons, 2 

Tailors, 2 

Hod  carriers, 2 

Physicians, 

Lawyers, 

Speculators  in  real  estate. 

Horse  doctors, 

Clerks, 


OCCUPATION. 


Landscape  painters, 1 

Soda  manufacturers, 1 

Policemen, 1 

Watchmen, 1 

Fish  inspectors, 1 

Sailors, 1 

Stagedrivers, 1 

Carters, 1 

Caulkers, 1 

Barbers, 1 

Bakers, 1 

Brick  molders, 1 

Hatters, 1 

Painters, 1 

Wood  sawyers, 1 

Drovers, 1 

Clothiers, i 

Coopers, 1 


ta:bil,e  "vti. 
Shows  the  moral  condition  of  the  inmates  when  committed,  and 
the  home  influences  under  which  they  had  been  trained. 

Whole  number  received  dui-ing  the  year, 120 

Number  who  have  lost  both  parents, 23 

Number  whose  father  is  dead, 35 

Number  whose  mother  is  dead, 24 

Truants  from  home  or  school, 82 

Number  who  did  not  attend  the  Sabbath  School, 54 

Disobedient  to  parents, 88 

Number  who  attended  the  theater  or  circus, 87 

Number  who  have  been  Sabbath  breakers, 87 

Number  who  have  been  profane, 101 

Number  who  have  been  untruthful, 114 
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Number  whose  parents  have  been  intemperate  (one  or  both),. .  64 

Number  of  inmates  who  have  been  intoxicated, 17 

Number  who  have    drank  spiritous  liquors, . ; 50 

Number  who  have  set  up  ten  pins  in  bowling  saloons, 18 

Number  who  have  been  previously  arrested, 29 

Number  whose  relatives  have  been  arrested  for  crime, 31 

Number  Avho  have  step-fathers  or  mothers, 30 

Number  who    have  slept  out  in  barns,  merchandise  boxes, 

sugar  hogsheads,  and  in  stables, 76 

Number  who  have  used  tobacco, 68 

Number  who  have  had  no  stated  employment, 94 

Number  who  have  been  guilty  of  larceny, 83 

Shows  the  amoimt  of  labor  performed  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  school,  for  the  year  ending  Sejjtember  30,  1857. 

tailors'  shop.  ko. 

Pants  made, 330 

Jackets, 304 

Comfortables, Ill 

Bed  ticks, 53 

Pillow  slips, 109 

Shirts, 171 

Sheets, 228 

Handkerchiefs, 72 

Carpets, 6 

Table  cloths, 6 

Pillow  ticks, 38 

Towels, 30 

Window  curtains, 17 


8592 


WASH  room. 

Number  of  pieces  washed 
during  the  year, 

cook  boom. 

All  of  the  labor  of  this  de- 
partment has  been  per- 
formed by  the  boys. 

t'a-rt.tt:  IX. 

Shows  how  the  boys  have  been  employed  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment the  past  year. 


products  of  the  garden  farm.  no. 

Tons  of  hay  cut, 6 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised,  95 

Number  of  cabbages, 856 

Bushels  of  carrots, 10 

Bushels  of  parsnips, 8 

Bushels  of  beets, 13 

Bushels  of  beans, 7 

Bushels  of  peas, 5 

Doz.  of  sweet  corn, 300 

Pumpkins  and  squashes,  . .  251 

Bushels  of  turnips, 5 

Bushels  of  tomatoes, 20 

Corn  fodder,  loads  of 2 

improvements  made  by  the  school. 

Rods  of  board  fence  built,.  260 
Carpenters'  shop  and  barn 
nearly  completed. 


KINDS  OF   LABOR. 


Police  boys, 3 

Gate  and  door  keepers, 2 

Superintendent  of  dormitory,  1 

Sujit.  of  dining  hall, 1 

Supt.  of  wash  room, 1 


KINDS   OF   LABOR. 


Care  of  school  room, 1 

Chore  boy, 1 

Preparing  wood, 1 

Baker, 1 

Care  of  out-building, 1 
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KINDS  OF  LABOR. 


Care  of  poultry, 1 

Nurse, 1 

Cook  room, 2 

Wash  room,    8 

Care  of  lamps  and  fires, ....  1 

Carjjenters, 4 


KINDS  OP   LABOR. 


Employed  in  scrubbing, ....  9 

Wbitewasliers  and  painters,  2 

Tailors'  sliop, 18 

Farmers, 20 

Care  of  yard, 4 

Depot  reeper, l 


Shows  the  Inventory  store  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1857. 

Groceries  on  hand, $188  37 

Kitchen  and  wash  room  furniture, 21  26 

Hardware, 240  50 

Tinware, 28  30 

Dry  goods, 173  22 

Books  and  stationery, 89  46 

Drugs  and  medicine, 15  00 

Crockery  and  glassware, 27  55 

Woodenware  and  household  furniture,. , 463  88 

Live  stock, 112  50 

Agricultural  stores, 136  19 

Mechanical  and  agricultural  implements, 91  00 

Clothing  on  hand^. 321  00 

Bedding  on  hand, 394  81 

Lumber  and  fence  posts, 100  00 


Total  amount, $2,403  04 

Tu^^JBLE    XI. 

Shows  the  expenditure  of  the  school  for  year  ending  September 
30,  1857. 

Dry  goods, $922  99 

Groceries, 1378  37 

Tin  and  hardware, 668  93 

Traveling  expenses,  including  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  Board  in  several  instances,  in  going  out  to  procure 
a  more  eligible  site  for  the  school ;  railroad  tickets 
from  Chicago  to  Refoi'm  School,  for  the  school ;  and 
the  travehng  expenses  of  the  Superintendent  to  attend 

the  Reform  School  Convention  at  New  York  last  May,     203  81 

Drayage, 97  25 

Crockery  and  glassware, 42  76 

Books  and  stationery, 78  34 

Postage, ! 7  04 

Extra  expenses  for  festival  days, 18  80 

Shoes  and  hats, 392  52 

Fuel  and  lights, |429  16 
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Furniture, 439  20 

Agricultural  expense, ; 48  73 

Salaries  and  labor, ; 2,446  60 

Flour  and  meal, 924  84 

Kent  bills, 353  GO 

Live  stock, 75  00 

Improvements, 2,845  60 

$11,272  84 

Deducting  inventory  store, |8,869  80 

Deducting  amount  of  impi'ovements, $6,024  20 

By  consulting  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber w^e  have  received  into  our  school  during  the  past  year  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  that  we  close  up  the  year 
with  more  than  double  the  number  of  inmates  over  that  of  the 
close  of  the  former  year. 

With  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  labored  during 
the  past  year,  yet  we  have  been  steadily  advancing.  The  year 
which  has  past  has  been  one  of  labor,  care  and  trial. 

Scarcely  had  we  pressed  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  year, 
the  second  year  of  our  infant  enterprise,  ere  the  fire  deprived  us  of 
our  buildings. 

A  year's  toil,  sacrifice  and  solicitude  had  been  passed.  We 
had  studied  the  most  rigid  economy  in  order  to  save  expense 
to  the  city,  fearing  that  the  expense  might  be  a  reason  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise. 

We  had  practiced  the  strictest  care  lest  we  should  be  burned 
out,  yet,  with  all  om-  care  and  anxiety,  in  two  short  hours  we  saw 
our  buildings  and  all  that  we  had  gathered  in  our  workshop,  the 
products  of  our  garden,  our  beds  and  bedding  and  household  fur- 
niture, smouldering  together  in  a  ruinous  mass.  Could  I  believe 
my  own  eyes  ?  Has  all  our  labor  to  reduce  the  old  poor-house 
buildings  to  a  habitable  condition  been  put  forth  for  naught  ?  It 
was  too  true.  The  fire  had  left  us  without  a  shelter.  Never  did 
a  more  courageoiis  company  labor  at  a  fire  than  did  the  inmates 
of  our  school. 

Our  buildings  having  been  consumed  by  the  fire,  we  were  left 
with  between  50  and  60  boys  to  provide  for.  We  had  but  one 
recourse  left  us,  and  that  was  to  send  the  boys  to  the  city  in  the 
accommodation  train,  and  notify  the  city  authorities  of  our  calamity. 
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We  burned  out  on  Saturday  evening ;  thus  no  permanent  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  our  accommodation  until  the  following 
Monday. 

The  boys  were  lodged  in  the  City  Bridewell  until  the  question 
as  to  their  final  disposition  should  be  disjjosed  of. 

It  is  due  to  the  Board  to  say  that  so  soon  as  its  members  were 
notified  of  our  misfortune,  they  immediately  began  to  cast  about 
for  our  relief;  neither  did  they  relax  theii-  efforts  until  a  plan 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  had  been  adopted.  The  next 
question  for  decision,  after  they  had  decided  to  build,  was,  how 
the  boys  should  be  sheltered  in  the  interim. 

Several  plans  were  proposed,  and  none  seemed  more  feasible 
than  the  ofler  made  by  Chas.  Cleaver,  Esq.,  of  Cleaverville,  to  give 
us  the  use  of  his  packing  house,  where  we  might  have  a  temporary 
shelter  until  the  new  buildings  should  be  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  reason  why  we  chose  to  accept  this  offer  arose  from  the  con- 
sideration of  caring  for  the  city  property  which  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fire.  Then,  again,  our  boys  might  do  a  great 
amount  of  labor  about  the  new  buildings  if  they  were  near  enough 
to  labor  to  advantage. 

A  weU  must  be  dug  and  walled,  a  cistern  be  made,  two  or  three 
cellars  must  be  dug  and  walled,  and  a  large  amount  of  fence  must 
be  built,  and  a  variety  of  work  could  be  performed  if  we  were  near 
the  ground,  which  otherwise  would  result  in  expense  to  the  city. 
To  save  this  exj^ense  we  choose  to  camp  out  in  a  packing  house, 
instead  of  enjoying  comfortable  quarters  in  the  city. 


THE  OLD  PACKING  HOUSE. 

On  a  blustering  afternoon,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
October,  the  inmates  of  the  Reform  School  were  taken  fi-om  the 
City  Bridewell.  A  simple  sound  of  the  whistle  filed  the  boys  into 
a  line  in  the  long  and  gloomy  hall  of  the  Bridewell.  Orders  were 
given  to  march,  and  the  boys  who  had  been  taken  to  the  Bridewell 
by  the  help  of  several  of  the  police  were  now,  without  difliculty, 
with  no  help  but  the  ofiicers  of  the  school,  marched  more  than  a 
mile  through  some  of  the  most  busy  streets  of  Chicago  to  the 
Illinois  Central  depot,  where  they  were  placed  aboard  the  cars  and 
taken  to  the  place  of  our  destination.      No  sooner  had  we  landed 
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than  the  work  of  preparing  our  new  quarters  for  occupancy  com- 
menced. Some  boys  were  employed  m  removing  barrels,  others 
lumber.  This  one  assisted  in  removing  carpenters'  benches  and 
tools ;  that  one  plied  the  broom  most  effectively.  Between  aU  this 
working  company  we  had  our  new  quarters  in  quite  an  orderly 
condition  before  night-fall.  Our  first  night  in  the  old  packing 
house  was  regarded  as  a  happy  transition  from  prison  to  a  home. 
True,  our  beds  that  night  were  made  from  the  shavings  of  the 
carpenters'  shop,  arranged  in  form.  Morning  came,  and  the  boys 
commenced  the  work  of  improvement  with  new  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. Partitions  were  made  ;  the  broken  panes  of  glass  were 
replaced  by  whole  ones.  The  most  roomy  openings  were  closed 
np.  Temporary  berths  were  erected.  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  by 
the  help  of  my  brave  co^npany^  the  whole  face  of  the  jiacking  house 
was  changed.  From  one  large  room,  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish 
within  and  without,  you  would  now  have  found  a  reception 
room,  dining  hall,  kitchen,  dormitory  and  school  room,  also  a 
private  bedroom  for  the  teacher  and  one  also  for  the  family  of  the 
Superintendent.  We  now  felt  quite  independent,  especially  after 
we  had  built  ourselves  a  chimney,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
we  should  have  felt  that  om*  lot  was  one  of  self-denial  if  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  mercury  had  not  brought  us  to  our  senses. 

Om'  boys  did  suffer  in  that  comfortless  abode,  but  we  were  all 
the  time  encouraged  as  we  thought  of  our  prospective  comfortable 
buildings,  which  were  being  pushed  ahead  with  the  greatest 
dispatch. 

Some  of  the  coldest  days  in  this  latitude  last  winter  were  spent 
in  the  Old  Packing  House,  and  for  the  privilege  of  occu^jying  it 
we  feel  very  thankful  to  the  proprietor. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

It  was  a  busy  day  for  the  Chicago  Reform  School  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1856. 

The  boys  were  up  betimes.  Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched. 
All  was  life  and  hilarity.  All  countenances  betokened  a  "  good 
time  coming."  Our  company  was  soon  marshaled  and  our  forces 
manned.      Boxes,  school  desks  and  benches,  books,  tables  and 
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crockery  ware  were  huddled  together  in  the  wildest  confusion.  It 
was  moving  day  for  the  school. 

From  20  to  30  boys,  with  amj^le  rope  attached  to  a  sled,  were  to 
do  the  work,  and  bravely  it  was  done,  too.  No  engine  was  ever 
hauled  to  a  fire  with  greater  dispatch.  Load  after  load  was  safely 
deposited  in  the  new  building.  The  last  load  brought  the  little 
ones,  and  the  family  of  the  superintendent.  It  is  needless  for  me 
to  say  that  the  transition  from  the  packing  house  to  a  new  and 
comfortable  dwelling  was  marked.  You  may  obtain  the  clearest 
view  of  this  subject  by  my  stating  a  simple  remark  of  one  of  our 
boys  when  he  came  into  the  new  building.  Evincing  the  deepest 
gratitude  in  his  countenance,  as  he  remarked,  "Why,  Mr.  Nichols, 
ain't  it  loarm  here  .^"  This  is  the  way  we  all  felt,  for  we  verily 
thought  we  never  should  sufier  from  cold  agam. 

In  our  moving  into  the  new  building  we  had  many  incon- 
veniences to  subject  ourselves  to,  for  we  moved  in  before  either 
the  carpenters  or  plasterers  were  through.  We  now  felt  that  we 
had  been  placed  in  circumstances  of  comfort  by  the  Board.  But 
the  boys  came  in  so  fast  upon  us  that  our  place  very  soon  began  to 
be  too  small  for  our  accommodation.  The  new  buildings  were 
planned  to  accommodate  72  boys,  which  number  we  had  when  we 
took  possession  of  them.  We  were  soon  compelled  to  put  tAvo 
boys  in  a  berth,  in  opposition  to  our  views  of  its  propriety,  both 
physically  and  morally.  We  had  no  hospital  building  where  boys 
could  be  placed  upon  their  entrance  into  the  school,  who  were 
affected  by  cutaneous  diseases ;  hence  we  were  troubled  on  every 
side,  cramped  for  room  while  new  boys  were  all  the  time  flowing 
in  upon  us.  This  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  dormitory  buildings, 
or  the  fitting  up  of  a  room  in  the  dormitory  which  had  heretofore 
been  used  as  a  workshop,  for  our  sleeping  accommodations.  Our 
wash  room,  too,  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  dining  hall  and  school  room.  This  resulted  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  main  building,  increasing  the  size  of  the  school  room 
to  double  its  original  capacity.  A  hospital  has  also  been  built, 
though  all  of  these  last  improvements  have  been  available  only  for 
the  last  month  or  two.  What  we  greatly  need  at  the  present  time 
is  a  building  to  accommodate  about  forty  boys,  which  building  shall 
be  occupied  by  boys  of  the  highest  grade,  and  having  no  high 
fence  about  it.  We  need  such  a  building  in  order  to  hold  the 
highest  motives  before  the  minds  of  our  pupils  to  become  good. 
2 
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The  system  upon  which  our  school  has  been  established  will  never 
be  fully  realized  until  the  family  plan  shall  be  thoroughly  adopted. 


CELLS,  BARS  AND  FENCE. 

When  our  school  was  first  opened  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1855,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  plan  generally 
adopted  by  institutions  of  a  kindred  character  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  our  inmates.  We  received,  at  the  opening  of  our  school,  Y  boys 
from  the  county  jail ;  some  of  them  had  been  inmates  of  the  jail 
a  number  of  times  previous  to  their  present  confinement.  It  was 
suggested  that  irons  had  better  be  put  on  these  hardened  juvenile 
subjects,  in  order  safely  to  remove  them  from  the  jail  to  the  school. 
No  one  thought  that  such  sorry  looking  subjects  could  be  appealed 
to  by  the  principles  of  honor.  It  was  supposed  that  these  subjects 
were  beyond  the  influence  of  all  such  appeals. 

In  our  old  buildings  we  had  cells  wherein  each  boy  was  locked 
up  for  the  night.  I  confess  that  with  all  my  endeavors  to  make 
myself  believe  that  these  boys  were  not  prisoners,  that  the  building 
was  not  a  prison,  that  I  was  not  a  jailer,  were  utterly  unavailing. 
In  vain  did  I  tell  the  boys  that  after  I  locked  them  in,  I  should  go 
and  lock  myself  in.  But,  ah,  says  one  of  the  discerning  ones, 
"  Mr.  Nichols,  you  hStd  the  Jceys^  The  boys  also,  when  they  took 
their  meals,  had  a  man  put  to  watch  them,  while  the  professed 
father  of  the  family  eat  in  another  room.  This  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  family  system.  There  seemed  to  be  some  defect,  some 
friction  in  the  wheels  of  the  machinery. 

Then  I  was  ordered  to  put  bars  on  the  windows,  to  keep  the 
inmates  inside. 

This  looked  still  more  jail-like.  And  I  confess  that  when  I 
placed  these  bars  on  the  windows  I  began  myself  to  lose  confidence 
in  my  boys.  Night  and  day  I  feared  that  they  would  break  jail. 
I  tried  to  reason  myself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  necessary,  that 
we  could  not  keep  the  boys  by  any  other  method.  This  was  the 
universal  feeling.  At  first  I  thought  I  would  put  all  the  bars  on  at 
night,  for  I  feared  the  results  when  the  boys  came  to  see,  after  all, 
they  were  in  a  jail  or  lock-up. 

In  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  tell  them  that  we  feared  that  bad 
boys  might  come  to  the  school  who  would  require  safeguards  like 
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these.  Yet  I  saw  by  tlieir  countenances  that  I  had  lost  2yoicer  over 
then-  minds  ;  that  when  I  threw  away  my  confidence  in  their  honor  I 
had  severed  the  strongest  bond  by  which  I  was  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  God. 

The  house  was  all  ban-ed,  at  length,  and  the  cells  had  strong  and 
massive  bars  and  locks  upon  the  doors.  But  the  day  came  when 
the  bars,  bolts  and  locks  lay  scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion 
about  the  yard.  The  fire  did  this  work,  and  so  far  the  fire  did  a 
good  work.  We  gathered  them  together  in  heaps,  and  there 
they  remain. 

In  the  occupancy  of  the  old  packing  house  we  learned  a  very 
instructive  lesson.  We  had  there  no  bars,  cells  nor  fence,  yet  we 
lost  comparatively  few  of  our  inmates.  Some  boys  did  escape 
from  that  comfortless  abode,  and  no  less  than  four  came  back  of 
their  own  accord,  while  we  yet  occupied  the  packing  house.  In 
this  building  we  learned  enough  of  the  confidential  system  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial  in  the  new  building. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Xew  York 
Tribune  that  if  we  could  keep  our  boys  in  a  place  like  that  where 
we  were  quartered  when  we  were  burned  out,  that  Chicago  did 
not  require  a  Reform  School,  that  our  boys  did  not  need  reforming. 
All  we  can  say  to  such  correspondents  is,  "  Ye  err,  not  knowing 
the  truth."  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  Chicago  can  show  cases 
of  juvenile  delmquency  equal  in  enormity  to  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  land,  not  excepting  New  York  city  itself.  These  delin- 
quents were  not  educated  in  their  criminal  course  in  this  city, 
altogether.  It  is  true  they  came  here  to  get  their  diplomas.  But 
their  course  of  ci'ime  began  in  some  of  our  large  eastern  cities ;  it 
was  there  they  first  learned  to  steal,  and  from  those  cities  they 
have,  in  many  instances,  fled,  lest  the  hand  of  the  law  should  be 
laid  heavily  upon  them. 

Leaving  the  sea-board,  they  came  to  Albany,  took  a  few  more 
lessons  in  crime  there,  then  stopped  at  Buffalo,  then  at  Cleveland, 
then  at  Detroit,  and,  last  of  all,  landed  in  this  city,  and  if  they  are 
not  bad  by  the  time  they  arrive  here,  it  is  not  because  they  have 
not  known  the  ways  of  vice  and  crime.  No  /  our  New  York 
fi'iend  is  mistaken  about  the  moral  character  of  the  delinquents  of 
this  city.  I  wish  what  he  said  were  true,  then  we  should  have 
more  hope  for  the  future  than  we  have  at  present,  for  juvenile 
delinquency  is  beginning  to  assume   a   most  fearful  attitude  in 
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CMcago.  When  we  removed  into  our  new  buildings  we  had  no 
fence,  bars  or  lock-ups.  We  were  without  a  fence  until  last 
May,  when  we  were  so  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  inmates,  on  the  Sahhath  especially^  that  we  were 
obliged  to  have  a  fence  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  to  keep  oiit- 
side  influences  from  our  boys.  Some  of  the  boys  were  told  by 
their  parents  to  escape  the  first  opportunity  that  ofiered  itself. 
Some  did  escape  from  the  known  repeated  solicitations  of  their 
parents  or  friends.  Thus  a  fence  was  deemed  necessary  to  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  the  school.  As  to  this  fence  we  can  say 
that  the  keys  of  the  gates  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  boy,  and  I 
can  say  that  not  a  key  to  one  of  the  four  gates  have  I  ever  turned, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  employes  about  the  Institution 
have  ever  turned  a  key,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  they  have 
turned  some  of  the  keys  of  the  gates,  though  with  them  it  is  a 
thing  very  seldom,  if  it  has  ever  been  done.  We  have  had  ten 
different  gate-keepers  since  the  middle  of  last  May.  Not  one  day 
passes  but  these  gate-keepers  could  permit  all  of  our  boys  to  leave 
if  they  were  so  inclined.  Yet  we  are  glad  to  record  that  not  a 
dngle  case  has  occurred  where  the  gate-keeper  has  violated  the 
confidence  imposed  in  him ;  neither  have  these  boys  who  have 
been  appointed  to  this  responsible  ofiice  been  taken  from  that  class 
who  have  never  been  detected  of  dishonesty  before  they  came  to 
this  school.  Some  of  our  gate-keepers  have  earned  for  themselves 
a  reputation  for  wickedness  before  their  commitment  here.  Our 
experience  is,  that  if  we  were  situated  far  enough  from  the  city  to 
deter  the  frequent  visits  of  the  friends  of  the  inmates,  that  we 
should  need  no  fence  around  our  buildings. 

We  have  no  bars  on  our  buildings,  neither  have  we  any  lock-ups. 
Our  beds  are  arranged  either  in  berths  or  hammocks ;  the  latter  we 
think  preferable  to  the  former. 


POLICE  ARRANGEMENT. 

Our  principles  of  government  have  been  different  the  past  year 
from  the  year  previous.  We  found  that  it  worked  well  to  put  boys 
in  to  superintend  the  several  departments;  thus  it  will  be  seen  by 
Table  IX.  that  we  have  police  boys  and  various  superintendents. 
We  have  found  that  boys  in  this  department  are  far  more  efiicient 
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than  any  employes  we  can  obtain.  If  a  boy  escapes  we  permit 
the  captain  of  the  police  department  to  take  his  own  way  to  bring 
back  the  fugitive.  The  chief  of  police  with  us  is  a  boy  who 
came  to  us  a  little  over  one  year  since.  He  came  in  u'ons,  and  as 
he  left  the  cars,  by  his  hands  being  confined,  he  stumbled.  I  met 
him  at  the  cars,  and  saw  him  stumble ;  this  vexed  him,  and  he 
gave  way  to  his  feelings  by  the  use  of  profane  language.  I  mildly 
remarked  to  him  that  '■'■you  will  not  use  such  language  here,  my 
son.''''  He  looked  me  in  the  eye,  and  I  saw  that  his  heart  was 
touched.  Those  irons,  I  also  remarked,  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
on  you  either.  After  we  went  to  the  old  packing  house  this  boy 
ran  away.  He  escaped  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  came  back  of 
his  own  accord,  alone,  on  Sabbath  evening.  When  he  returned 
and  was  asked  by  the  boys  why  he  returned  he  replied,  "Because  I 
thought  I  could  not  leave  the  old  man  yet."  From  that  day  he 
began  to  rise  in  the  grades.  I  have  sent  him  to  the  city  from 
seven  to  twelve  times  in  a  week;  have  sent  money  by  him,  and 
have  always  found  him  prompt  to  his  word,  and  honest  in  all  of  his 
business  transactions.  We  expect  that  all  of  our  officers  among 
the  boys  will  be  truly  exemplary,  and  a  little  deviation  from  the 
rules  of  propriety  in  an  officer  among  the  boys  is  regarded  much 
worse  than  in  one  of  the  privates,  and  is  punished  accordingly. 


ESCAPES. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Table  I.  in  the  foregoing  statistical  report  that 
we  have  had  seven  escapes  during  the  year.  This  number  applies 
to  those  who  are  now  abroad.  Our  fence  has  not  hindered,  but 
rather  facilitated,  escapes ;  except  it  has  shut  out  the  parents  from 
familiar  contact  with  theii'  children,  so  far  it  has  done  us  good 
service.  One  of  the  boys'  parents  came  to  our  school  and  desired 
me  to  permit  his  son  to  come  home  and  see  his  grandmother,  who 
was  a  visitor  at  his  house,  and  he  promised  on  his  honor  as  a  man 
and  a  professed  Christian  (for  he  belonged  to  an  evangelical 
church),  that  he  would  see  him  safely  back  again.  This  boy  was 
not  in  a  grade  to  go  to  the  city ;  yet,  on  the  pledge  of  his  father,  I 
permitted  him  to  go,  but  he  was  run  off  by  his  friends  to  Iowa, 
and  did  not  return  for  some  weeks,  when  he  ran  away  from  his 
friends,  and  came  back,  of  his  own  accord,  to  the  Keform  School. 
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Although  during  the  past  year  we  have  had  double  the  number  of 
boys  sent  to  our  school,  yet  we  had  but  one  more  boy  escape  than  for 
the  year  previous.  We  could  not  have  been  placed  in  cii'cumstances 
more  favorable  to  escapes.  We  have  had,  I  should  think,  a  dozen 
boys  run  away,  and  come  back  of  theu'  own  free  w^ll,  and  some  of 
them  have  turned  out  to  be  among  our  best  class  of  boys.  In  a 
number  of  instances  where  boys  have  escaped  there  has  been  a 
sufficient  cause  in  the  way  they  have  been  managed  by  some  of  the 
employes.  It  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  position  to  •  fill,  to  be  an 
officer  or  an  employe  of  an  institution  like  this.  It  needs  a  man 
who  has  the  patience  of  the  Patriarch  of  Uz,  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  a  foreign  missionary  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  If  any  other 
men  are  employed  than  those  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  then 
constant  friction  is  the  result. 


HOPEFUL  INDICATIONS. 

The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  emphatically  one  of  faith. 
We  must  live  much  in  the  future  if  we  would  be  successful  in  this 
work.  We  are  here  to  sow  the  seed,  not  to  reap  the  crop.  We 
expect  to  reap  by  and  by.  Now  and  then,  even  while  we  are 
sowing,  we  reap  a  ripe  cluster  of  fruit.  This  encourages  us  to  put 
in  more  seed  and  redouble  our  efforts.  Of  the  pupils  who  have 
left  us  we  have  had  three  returned  to  us  on  a  second  charge, 
after  their  stay  of  one  year  with  us.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
who  are  abroad  we  have  lieard  nothing  unfavorable,  except  in 
two  instances.  One  of  these  cases  was  a  lad  17  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  committed  to  our  school,  who  was  connected  some 
years  with  the  Rochester  House  of  Refuge.  He  served  a  term  of 
one  year  with  us.  While  he  remained  with  us,  during  the  former 
part  of  the  year  he  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  subject,  yet  he  did 
improve  very  much  in  the  last  half  of  his  year,  until  he  came  into 
collision  with  the  teacher,  and  then  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
habits  of  character,  and  from  that  day  his  destiny  seemed  to  be 
fixed.  I  understand  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
House  of  Refuge  that  he  had  been  returned  to  his  parents  from 
that  school,  as  a  hopeless  case. 

This  unfortunate  young  man  was  sent  to  the  State  Prison  last 
spring  for  grand  larceny.     A  second  was  a  lad  who  came  from 
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Boston,  and  had,  according  to  his  own  story,  been  a  member  of  the 
South  Boston  House  of  Reformation.  He  remained  with  us  about 
four  months,  and  then  we  returned  him  to  the  court  as  incorrigible, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  City  Bridewell.  These  two  boys  are  the 
only  cases  where  we  have  positive  knowledge  that  they  have  turned 
away  from  the  instruction  which  they  have  received  while  with  us. 

But  while  we  have  seen  the  dark  side  of  this  question,  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  it  has  a  bright  side.  One  of  our  first  boys,  after 
serving  a  year  with  us,  was  then  employed  on  the  detective  police 
by  Capt,  Yates,  the  chief  of  the  Chicago  police. 

We  feel  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Yates  to  this 
worthy  boy.  We  hope  he  may  never  see  cause  to  regi'et  that  he 
has  brought  him  forward  into  society,  where  he  may  be  useful. 
Another  boy  has  obtained  a  jjlace  in  one  of  the  best  families  in 
this  city,  and  is  doing  well  for  himself  and  his  employers.  Several 
have  left  the  city,  of  whom  we  hear  gratifying  reports.  One 
is  preparing  for  college,  and  another  is  contemplating  a  similar 
step.  One  of  om-  boys  has  been  applied  for  to  enter  a  store  in  this 
city.  We  have  had  no  less  than  foi-ty  boys  who  have  been  trusted 
to  go  to  the  city  alone.  It  has  been  usual  for  boys  in  that  grade 
to  go  up  on  Saturday  night  and  return  on  Monday  afternoon  (this 
apphes  to  boys  whose  parents  reside  in  the  city).  Of  all  these 
cases  where  our  inmates  have  been  trusted  not  a  single  case  has 
occurred  where  the  boy  has  not  been  prompt  to  his  engagements, 
and  has  returned  at  the  appointed  time.  As  regards  the  general 
prospects  of  the  school  we  consider  it  as  most  hopeful.  We  can- 
not think  of  the  future  without  associating  these  boys  with  posts 
of  honor  and  usefulness.  For  this  we  labor,  and  om*  object  will 
not  be  accomplished  until  it  is  fulfilled.  We  expect  to  meet 
with  difficulties;  we  have  had  nothing  but  difficulties  to  tax  om' 
energies  and  try  our  faith  from  the  commencement  of  this 
enterprise,  but  we  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future  to  realize 
our  expectations. 


LIBRARY  AND  MINERAL  CABINET. 

We  have  a  library,  embracing  over  1000  volumes,  of  good  read- 
able and  religious  books.  This  library  has  been  kept  in  remarkable 
order  dm-ing  the  year ;  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  never  any 
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where  saw  so  large  a  library  in  a  better  condition,  passing  through 
so  many  hands,  and  hands,  too,  that  have  not  been  trained  to 
resj)ect  and  care  for  books.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  we 
received  a  fine  addition  to  our  library  from  B.  S.  Edwards,  Esq,, 
of  Sj)ringfield,  111,  We  have  had  many  separate  volumes  from 
different  friends,  for  all  of  which  favors  we  feel  grateful  and 
obliged. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  we  commenced  collecting  a  mineral 
cabinet  and  specimens  of  historical  interest.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  our  friends  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  our  col- 
lection, for  everywhere  I  have  solicited  sjiecimens  the  response  has 
been  most  gratifying,  for  it  betokens  the  best  kind  of  feeling 
toward  our  school,  showing  their  desire  to  help  along  the  enter- 
prise. Our  collections  have  either  been  made  by  the  inmates  of 
the  school  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  or  by  the  donation  of 
friends  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Wheeler,  our  former  teacher, 
sent  us  a  box  from  Korth  Troy,  Vt. ;  Edwin  Picket,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Dunn,  our  present  teacher,  sent  us  a  box  from  Rochester,  IST.  Y. 
The  superintendent,  with  one  of  the  inmates,  spent  two  days 
collecting  in  Iowa,  making  a  very  valuable  collection,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  trip  he  Avould  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance 
of  Rev.  A.  L.  Leonard,  of  DanvUle,  Iowa. 

Our  mineral  cabinet  already  embraces  several  thousand  speci- 
mens. We  hope,  during  years  to  come,  if  our  life  and  health  is 
spared  to  us,  to  make  the  Historical  department  of  this  school 
equal  to  any  in  the  State  of  Illmois.  Our  boys  are  greatly  mter- 
ested  in  the  cabinet,  and  after  they  leave  the  school  they  take  a 
deep  interest  in  its  success.  We  have  a  Historical  Society  in 
connection  with  the  school,  and  no  boy  is  admitted  as  a  member 
until  he  places  some  valuable  mineral,  either  crystal  or  fossil,  on 
the  shelves  of  the  cabuiet.  Of  course  the  boys  all  feel  it  to  be  a 
great  honor  to  belong  to  this  society.  Saturday  afternoon  is 
appropriated  to  the  recreation  of  mineralizing ;  these  hours  of 
recreation  are  most  happily  spent. 
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DONATIONS  OF  FRIENDS. 

"We   acknowledge  the   following   donations  from  our  friends, 
during  the  year  past,  viz. : 


Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
Chicago  Daily  Press. 
Daily  Times. 
Daily  Democrat. 


Evening  Journal. 
National  Democrat. 
Chicago  Daily  Union. 
Illinois  Staats  Zeitung. 


WEEKLIES. 


Saturday  Evening  Chronotype. 

North  Western  Home  Journal. 

Chicago  Christian  Times. 

Congregational  Herald. 

New  Covenant. 

North  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Oberlin  Evangelist,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Puritan  Recorder,  Boston,  Mass. 
Congregational  Journal,  Concord,  N.  H., 
Christian  Press,  Cincinnati. 
The  Child's  Paper,  Am.  Tract  Society. 
The  Penny  Gazette,  Am.  S.  S.  U. 
The  American  Messenger,  New  York. 
The  New  York  Tribune,  New  York. 

The  above  papers  constitute  our  reading  room,  which  papers 
are  regularly  filed  and  kept  at  our  dep6t  building,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trusty  boy,  who  is  called  the  "  depot  master." 

DONATIONS    OF   BOOKS. 

A  fine  lot  of  cards  from  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Valuable  pubhc  documents  have  been  forwarded  to  us  from  Washington,  by  the 
Hon.  J.  H.  Woodworth,  M.  C.  from  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

Quite  a  number  of  volumes  of  valuable  books  were  presented  as  rewards  of  merit, 
to  those  pupils  whose  conduct  had  been  meritorious  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  which  was  attended  by  the  most  happy  and  satisfying  results. 

B.  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  presented  us  with  a  fine  library  from  the  American  Tract 
Society's  publications. 

A  map  of  Pidestine  has  been  presented  by  John  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,, 
Illinois. 

Valuable  documents  from  Isaac  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  from  D.  B.  Cooke,  Chicago. 

Memoirs  of  Amos  Lawrence,  extra  fine  edition,  presented  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Family  Bible  with  notes,  gift  from  the  American  Tract  Society,  Chicago. 

Gallery  of  Scripture  Engravings,  gift  from  H.  C.  Foster,  of  Chicago. 

New  World,  presented  by  Munson  &  Bradley,  Chicago. 

Life  of  Luther,  extra  gilt,  presented  by  Am.  S.  S.  U.,  Chicago. 

Rural  Rambles,  gilt  edition,  presented  by  Keen  &  Lee,  Chicago. 

Gilt  Morocco  Bible,  octavo  form,  presented  by  Chicago  Bible  Society. 

Gilt  edition  of  Spark's  Life  of  Washington,  presented  by  Luther  Havens,  Esq. 

Forty-four  copies  of  First  Book  of  Etymology,  twelve  copies  of  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Book-Keeping,  twelve  copies  of  Geography  of  the  Heavens  with  Atlases, 
presented  by  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago. 

HLstory  of  the  World,  octavo,  two  volumes,  presented  by  Wm.  B.  Bass,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

MINERAL  DONATIONS. 

Valuable  specimens  of  Marble,  from  H.  0.  Wilson's  marble  factory. 

Valuable  specimens  of  Marble,  from  Shureman  &  Melick's. 

Donation  of  a  box  of  Minerals,  from  John  Wheeler,  Esq.,  North  Troy,  Vermont. 
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One  box  of  Minerals  from  Edwin  Picket  and  M.  L.  Dunn,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  fine  Painting,  in  a  gilt  frame,  from  Miss  Nellie  Edgarton  and  E.  C.  Tovvnsend,  of 
Chicago. 

Fine  specimens  of  Minerals  have  been  presented  by  Dr.  Ross,  of  Chicago. 
Several  very  fine  specimens  of  Minerals,  from  D.  B.  Whittier,  Chicago. 

DONATIONS    OF   FEUIT,    ETC. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  articles  for  the 

Reform   School,   for  which  the  donors   will   jilease    accept   our 

thanks : 

One  barrel  of  apples  from  John  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  of  Chicago ;  one  barrel  of 
apples  from  D.  B.  Hurry,  a  fruit  dealer,  of  Chicago  ;  two  bushels  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  from  A.  G.  Troupe,  Esq. 


SABBATH  EXERCISES. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  to 
conduct  religious  services  in  the  school  room  at  ten  and  a  half 
o'clock  on  each  Sabbath  morning.  At  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the 
boys  assemble  again,  either  to  learn  to  sing  or  to  hear  the  grades 
read,  at  which  time  (if  any  candidates  are  eligible),  boys  are 
initiated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  into  the  most  honorable 
grade.  These  ceremonies  are  made  as  impressive  as  possible,  in 
order  to  give  importance  to  the  position  of  being  in  the  most 
honorable  grade. 

At  four  P.  M.,  we  again  have  religious  service,  when  a  clergy- 
man has  been  with  us  from  the  city,  or  John  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  of 
Chicago,  who  have  addressed  the  boys  in  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  manner.  We  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  following 
city  clergymen,  who  have  been  with  us  sometime  during  the  year : 
The  Reverend  Messrs.  Patten,  Boroughs  and  Hammond,  for  all  of 
which  services  we  feel  truly  grateful.  I  also  take  great  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  interest  taken  in  our  school,  by  John  Woodbridge, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  with  us  on  every  Sabbath  afternoon 
to  address  the  boys,  for  the  last  four  months,  for  which  service  he 
he  has  our  warmest  thanks.  Col.  Smith,  of  the  Board,  has  spent 
a  Sabbath  with  the  school,  whose  presence  at  our  Sabbath  exer- 
cises was  a  most  gratifying  evidence  to  the  boys  of  his  interest  in 
then-  welfare. 
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VISITORS  AND  FRIENDS  FROM  ABROAD. 

We  have  been  honored,  profited  and  encouraged  by  the  visit  of 
the  following  gentlemen  from  abroad : 

Thomas  G.  Rutherford,  Superintendent  of  House  of  Refuge, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  James  Bai'clay,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
jjhia  House  of  Refuge  ;  Hon.  Frederick  Smith,  Commissioner  for 
the  construction  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Reformation ; 
Gen.  R.  F.  Bruce,  New  York  city ;  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  of  the 
New  York  Independent ;  President  Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  College. 
We  have  also  been  honored  by  a  visit  from  Lords  Althrop  and 
Hervey,  of  England,  and  John  M.  Probyn,  Esq.,  of  London, 
England.  In  addition  to  these  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad, 
we  have  been  happy  to  welcome  the  members  of  your  Board  in 
your  semi-monthly  visits  to  our  school,  and  in  addition  to  the 
honor  your  presence  conferred  upon  as  guests  of  the  Reform 
School,  on  last  Christmas.  We  all  greatly  enjoyed  the  occasion. 
We  have  had  the  pleasm'e  also,  of  a  visit  from  the 'Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago, twice  during  the  present  municipal  year.  We  have  had  a 
very  pleasant  visit  several  times  during  the  year,  from  W.  H. 
Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public  Shcools  in  Chicago,  and  Luther 
Havens,  Esq.,  Philo  Carpenter,  Esq.,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education ;  also  from  Aldermen  Kendall,  Joy,  Long  and  Robt. 
Wilson,  Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court.  We  also  had  a  visit  from 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cook  County. 


RAILROAD  FAVORS. 

The  superintendent  of  your  school  was  kindly  furnished  with  a 
pass  over  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  to  and  from  Detroit, 
by  Geo.  Williams,  Jr.,  company's  agent  for  Chicago,  on  his  trip 
to  New  York  city,  in  May  last,  to  attend  the  Reform  School 
Convention. 

Col.  Hammond,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  also  furnished  the  superintendent  a  pass  on  his 
road  to  and  from  Burlington,  in  order  to  make  collections  to  the 
Mineral  Cabinet  of  the  Reform  School. 

The  Chicago  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  very  politely  gave  our 
board  and  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  a  pass  twice  over 
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their  road  between  this  place  and  Crystal  Lake,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  more  eligible  site  than  the  one  now  occupied  by 
said  school,  could  not  be  found,  near  said  railroad. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  also  granted  us  numerous 
favors,  in  our  trips  to  and  from  the  Reform  School,  by  conveying 
our  merchandise  to  the  school,  on  the  cars,  free  of  cost.. 

We  feel  under  special  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  these  several  roads,  for  their  kind  feelings  toward  our  school. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Herewith  we  joresent  you  with  our  Teacher's  Report,  which 
wDl  show  the  condition  of  our  school;  therefore,  any  further 
remarks  upon  that  subject  will  be  unnecessary.  Also,  we  here- 
with furnish  you  with  our  Physician's  Report,  which  will  speak 
for  itself  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  schooL 

Now  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  thanks 
to  your  Board,  for  your  unabated  interest  in  the  scliool.  Two 
years  have  passed  since  our  infant  enterprise  has  had  an  existence. 
These  two  years  are  undoubtedly  the  most  trying  the  school  will 
ever  exjDerience.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment  as 
to  the  practicability  of  this  institution.  Although  the  history  of 
this  school  thus  far,  shows  that  it  has  been  a  night  of  toil  to  get  it 
properly  commenced,  yet  we  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  our  labors 
and  sacrifice  in  being  privileged  to  reap  even  small  benefits.  I 
cannot  close  without  speaking  of  the  kind  feelings  which  have 
existed  between  the  superintendent  and  the  members  of  the  board. 
May  a  board  like  that  which  for  the  last  two  years  has  watched 
over  our  school,  in  years  to  come  be  its  guardians.  In  after  years 
when  this  school  shall  be  enabled  to  call  to  its  aid  the  influence  of 
years,  may  posterity  approve  your  doings,  and  may  many  of  the 
uncared  for  ones  who  have  and  shall  hereafter  be  inmates  of  this 
school,  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed  for  the  installation  of  this 
promising  enterprise  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  B.  NICHOLS, 
Superintendent  Chicago  Reform  School. 

To  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  C.  R.  S. 
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TEACHER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  JBoard  of  Guardians  of  the  Chicago  Meform  School : 

Gentlemen  :  I  submit  to  you  the  following,  as  pertaining  to 
the  school  department. 

Our  time  of  school  is  from  Y  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
from  3  to  5  o'clock  Lu  the  afternoon.  The  boys  are  energetic  in  all 
their  studies,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  made  commend- 
able progress,  during  their  sojourn  here,  in  allaying  that  which  is 
vicious,  and  listen  attentively  to  those  instructions  that  tend  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  mind. 

They  have  a  strong  desire  to  peruse  and  study  historical  books, 
as  well  as  text  books ;  some  can  read  fluently  and  intelligently, 
while  others  are  obliged  to  take  that  which  is  more  simple  and 
easy.  There  are  some  that  did  not  even  know  their  letters  a  few 
months  ago,  that  can  now  read  easy  lessons,  such  as  are  found  in 
Sander's  Second  Reader.  They  take  great  pleasure  in  all  then* 
school  exercises,  both  in  their  lessons  and  in  music,  which  has  its 
desired  effect  on  their  social  and  moral  feelings.  They  are  also 
instructed  in  mineralogy,  and  often  go  out  on  excursions  with  the 
superintendent  and  officers,  to  gather  from  nature's  vast  cabinet 
something  that  will  be  an  ornament,  and,  more  than  all,  be  instruc- 
tive in  its  history. 

For  further  information  see  table  of  statistics. 
ta:bi:.e  xii. 

Showing  the  education  of  inmates  when  committed,  and  their 
progress  during  the  year. 

Number  of  inmates  ignorant  of  the  alphabet, 13 

Number  of  those  who  could  spell  easy  words, 20 

Number  of  those  who  could  read  easy  lessons, 35 

Number  of  those  who  could  read  books  generally,. .  • 48 

Total, 116 

Number  who  could  not  write, 90 

Number  who  could  only  write  their  names, 8 

Number  who  could  write  sentences  generally, 18 

Total, 116 
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Number  who  were  xinacquainted  with  arithmetic, 60 

Number  who  had  made  some  progress  in  mental  arithmetic,. . .  25 

Number  who  had  been  to  subtraction  in  written  arithmetic,. ...  10 

Number  wiio  have  been  to  multiplication  in  written   arithmetic,  7 

Number  who  have  been  to  division  in  written  arithmetic, 4 

Number  who  have  been  to  denominate  numbers, 4 

Number  who  have  been  to  fractions, 6 

Total, "116 

Number  who  were  unacquainted  with  geography, VO 

Nmnber  who  knew  something  of  primary  geography, 30 

Number  of  those  who  had  studied  the  geography  and  atlas, ...   16 
Total, ~116 

Number  who  are  now  ignorant  of  the  alphabet, 1 

Number  who  can  only  spell  easy  words, 29 

Number  who  can  only  read  easy  lessons, 22 

Number  who  can  read  books  generally, 46 

Number  who  can  read  well, 18 

Total, "Tl6 

Number  who  cannot  write, 40 

Number  who  can  only  write  their  name, 25 

Number  who  can  write  sentences  generally, 51 

Number  who  are  studying  mental  arithmetic, 46 

Number  who  are  studying  written  arithmetic, 8 

Number  who  are  studying  primary  geography, 25 

Number  who  are  studying  the  large  geography  and  atlas^ 12 

The  boys  manifest  great  interest  in  the  library,  in  reading  and 
gathering  therefrom  such  useful  knowledge  as  is  productive  of 
good,  and  will,  in  the  future,  have  its  reward. 

MARCUS  L.  DUNN, 
Teacher. 


PHYSICIAN'S  EEPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School : 

Gentlemen  :  In  submitting  our  second  annual  report  as 
physician  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School  we  are  happy  to  announce 
that  the  health  of  the  entire  school  at  present  is  good,  and  the 
physical  and  moral  prospects  of  the  pupils  were  never  more 
promising;. 
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During  the  last  fall  and  winter  several  cases  of  intermittent  fever 
and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  occurred,  all  of  which  recovered 
under  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  one  boy,  James  Scantlin, 
of  Irish  parentage,  aged  eight  years.  He  was  naturally  of  deli- 
cate constitution,  of  scrofulous  habit,  and  had,  when  admitted  into 
the  school,  a  chronic  cough.  The  exposure  at  the  burning  of  the 
old  buildings,  and  in  the  subsequent  temporary,  but  necessarily, 
inhospitable  quarters,  proved  too  much  for  his  delicate  frame.  He 
died  the  27th  November,  after  a  long  illness  of  six  weeks. 

The  two  months  spent  in  the  temporary  abode,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  were  trying  to  all  concerned,  esjiccially 
to  the  superintendent  and  his  family,  who,  with  a  devotion  to  the 
enterprise  truly  praiseworthy,  cast  lots  and  shared  the  same  fare 
and  shelter  with  the  boys,  and  being  less  accustomed  to  exposure, 
suffered  even  more  than  they.  The  entire  family  sickened  in  one 
form  or  other,  and  the  youngest  child  was  dangerously  ill  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  During  the  spring  and  summer  season 
a  large  number  of  the  boys  have  been  under  treatment  for  different 
diseases ;  several  for  irritation  of  the  bowels,  common  in  the 
summer  season,  and  some  two  or  three  for  intermittent  fever. 
One,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  lay  very  low  of  typhus  fever, 
but  recovered.  One,  a  lad  of  some  seven  years,  of  a  scrofulous 
habit,  and  doubtless  much  debilitated  before  entering  the  school, 
from  previous  hardships  and  ill  fare,  took  on  dropsy  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  for  which  the  operation  of  Paracentesis  Ahdomi- 
nalis  was  twice  successfully  performed.  At  one  time  nearly  half 
a  gallon  of  fluid  was  drawn  from  the  abdomen.  This  boy  has 
undergone  a  long  and  thorough  course  of  treatment,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  most  who  saw  him  at  different  periods 
during  the  treatment,  is  now  quite  well  and  hearty.  Since  the 
death  in  November  we  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  announc- 
ing the  death  of  another  boy,  named  Denny  Humi^heries,  of  Irish 
parentage,  aged  eleven  years.  He  died  of  malignant  erysipelas, 
with  which  he  was  taken  suddenly,  and  could  not  be  seen  until  he 
was  too  far  gone  for  any  medical  aid,  dying  in  twenty-fours  from 
the  attack. 

By  far  the  greater  number  under  ti-eatment  have  been  for  cuta- 
neous diseases,  which,  from  the  want  of  a  hospital  where  those 
just  entering  the  school  affected  with  such  diseases,  could  be 
placed  by  themselves  for  treatment,  has  often  become  the  scom-ge 
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of  the  whole  school.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  want  is  now 
sujjplied,  in  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  and  in  time  to  come  the 
evil  of  contagion  will  be  thus  greatly  relieved.  Permit  us,  in  this 
connection,  to  recommend  that  a  small,  but  well  selected  assort- 
ment of  medicines  be  furnished  for  the  hospital,  as  the  delay  in 
getting  medicines  from  the  city,  in  cases  of  emergency,  is  often 
dangerous  to  the  patient. 

We  trust  a  suggestion  or  two  coming  from  us  will  not  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place.  And,  first,  as  to  diet.  Various  reasons  go 
to  show  the  necessity  of  a  generous  and  nourishing  diet.  The 
inmates  are  young;  their  physical  developments  are  rapid,  and 
require  a  good  share  of  nutritious  food  to  meet  the  demands  of 
nature.  The  less  solid  articles  of  food,  such  as  rice,  molasses, 
mush,  etc.,  though  they  may  satisfy  the  appetite  and  develop,  to 
the  uncultivated  eye,  a  fair  physical  appearance,  lack  in  themselves 
those  ingredients  necessary  to  the  hard,  rounded  muscle,  the  rich 
nutritious  blood  that  gives  strength  and  vitality  to  the  system,  and 
when  used  to  any  considerable  extent  tend  to  foster  and  increase 
that  anomic,  scrofulitic  state  of  the  system  consequent  on  low 
living,  and  so  common  to  those  when  first  sent  to  such  a  school. 
Again,  as  to  their  sleeping  department.  Nothing  can  be  more 
injurious  to  health  than  a  large  number  of  boys,  in  warm  weather, 
crowded  into  an  illy  ventilated  room,  with  beds  in  juxtaposition, 
so  near  that  the  breath  and  efliuvia  from  one,  however  tainted  he 
may  be  with  hereditary  or  contagious  disease,  becomes  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  other.  Could  their  bunks  be  made  of  iron,  entirely 
separate  from  each  other,  with  hair  or  husk  matresses  instead  of 
hay  or  straw,  it  would  be  vastly  better,  and  more  healthy  than  the 
present  accommodations.  The  dust  and  effluvia  necessarily  arising 
from  pulverized  and  decaying  hay  or  straw,  entering  during  sleep, 
and  ii-ritating  the  delicate  mucus  coating  of  the  lungs  and  air  pas- 
sages, and  the  poisonous  miasma  arising  from  this  and  a  large 
number  sleeping  in  juxtaposition,  cannot  be  but  deleterious  to  the 
health.  But  from  the  former  generous  conduct  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  the  present  efficient  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  unex- 
ampled system  of  order  and  discipline  by  the  superintendent,  we 
have  reason  to  take  courage,  and  no  doubt  all  the  necessary 
improvements  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Respectfully, 

J.  P.  ROSS,  M.  D. 
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